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PkEFACE 



Because the author of this paper is a naval officer on 
active duty, it may be worthwhile to point out --and to empha- 
size, if need be--that the information, opinions, findings, 
and conclusions of this work are the author's own except where 
specifically attributed to another. The work does not neces- 
sarily represent the position of the Navy Department or of any 
of the officers or officials with whom it was discussed during 
its preparation. It is the product of the author and he alone 
is responsible for its content. 

The long list of individuals to whom the author is 
indebted for assistance is headed by Professor Durward V. 
Sandifer of the American University and the late Dean Charles 
0. Lerche, also of the American University. Their teaching 
inspired his initial interest in this subject; their guidance 
assisted materially in the development of the final product. 

A heartfelt vote of thanks is also d\ie the author's 
shipmates in U.d.S. COUNT KEY (PE-1021), who provided continuing 
and meaningful encouragement and support during the drafting 
and editing phases of the work. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 

With the advent of nuclear weapons and intercontinen- 
tal delivery systems, the nature of warfare changed. This 
change was compounded by the activity at the other end of 
the spectrum of conflict, the wars by prosy waged by the 
communists and called "wars of national liberation." These 
changes came concornmitantly with the emergence of the United 
States as a super-power in world affairs. The task cf 
directing its efforts in the right direction and by the 
right methods was particularly difficult for the United 
States because this was the nation’s first full-fledged 
participation in international affairs in time of peace. 

Another major change was the ba.se upon which United 
States foreign policy w as formulated. In earlier years 
national security was the base upon which foreign policy 
was built; presently, national security is the goal toward 
which foreign policy must bo directed. 

At the same time, approximately, as the changes dis- 
cussed above--3nd partly in response thereto~-*there were 
revolutionary changes wrought in the organizational struc- 
ture of the United States military forces. As a result of 
all these changes, military advice and information are much 
more pertinent in the formulation of foreign policy than 
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was the case in the past. Furthermore, the channels through 
which military advice is sought and furnished have changed 
remarkably . 

Universal agreement on the role the military should 
play in the formulation of foreign policy does not exist. 

On the one hand, the nation is warned by its President to 
be alert for too much military influence. In his farewell 
address President Eisenhower said: 



In the councils of government, we must guard against 
the unwarranted influence, whether sought or unsought, 
by the military-industrial complex. . . . Only an alert 
and knowledgeable citizenry can compel the proper mesh- 
ing of the huge Indus ti'ial and military machinery of 
defense with our peaceful methods and goals, so that 
security and liberty may prosper together. 

On the other hand, when addressing the graduating 
class at the United States Naval Academy in June, 1961, 
President Kennedy urged the midshipmen to be prepared to go 



beyond the confines of purely military considerations in 
decision making. He said: . 

You must know everything you can about military 
power and you must also understand the limits of mili- 
tary power. You must understand that few of the impor- 
tant problems of our time have, in the final analysis, 
been finally solved by military power. When I say that 
officers of today must go fax beyond the official cur- 
riculum, I say it not because I do not believe in the 
traditional relationship between the civilian and the 
military, but you must be more than the servants of 
national policy. You must be prepared to play a con- 
structive role in the development of national policy, 
a policy which protects our interests and our security 
and the peace of the world. 

Comparison of these two quotations reveals that they 
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are not contradietory--although st first reading they may 
appear to be. Each of the Presidents was addressing the same 
problem; each no doxibt believed the same facts to exist; 
each sought approximately the same contribution from military 
officers in the field of policy formulation. The fact that 
the quotations appear contradictory is indicative of much of 
the problem of investigating this field. The role of the 
military in policy-making has not yet been clearly defined, 
although it is more fully done nov/ than a,t any previous time. 
Because no one can cite chapter and verse regarding the con- 
tributions expected and the limitations placed on the mili- 
tary in policy-making, great differences of opinion have 
arisen as to what they should be. 

Some of the problems incident to finding the proper 
role for the military have been with us a long time. Others 
are new. 

Among the older problems still facing the nation is 
the place of the military in a liberal state. Samuel P. 
Huntington points out that the ideal liberal state does not 
have a security function, it is presumed to exist in. vacuo . 
"The assumption of a state in a. vacuum was particularly 
relevant to American liberalism because for almost a century 
American reality approximated the liberal image. The appli- 
cability of the liberal assumption to the United States 
settled it all the more firmly in the American mind and 
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created problems all the more difficult to solve when the 
vacuum began to break down. 15 And now, the vacuum has been 
replaced by the pressure of international involvement and 
conflict, and still the problem is not totally solved. 

Civilian control of the military is an indispensable 
element cf the American process of government. Considerable 
concern has been expressed, increasingly so in recent years, 
that military advisers are loosening the shackles, of civil- 
ian control and marching off on their own paths in develop- 
ing policy. Morris Janowitz notes, "The military profession 
is criticized as carrying too much weight and influence in 
the formulation of foreign policy, especially by over- 
emphasizing the function of violence. As compared with that 
of Great Eritain, our military force seems much too active 
and outspoken as a legislative pressure group and as a 'pub- 

O 

lie relations' force."' He concludes, however, that civil- 
ian control of the military is intact and is acceptable to 
the military, calling any imbalance in military contribu- 
tions to politico-military affairs "the result of default 



^■Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and The State 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University 

Press, 1957), p, 149. 

^Morris Janowitz, The Profess io nal Soldier (Glencoe, 
111.: The Free Press of Glencoe, I960), p. ~14, 
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by civilian political leadership. 

Hanson Baldwin, a graduate of the U.S. llaval Academy, 
might be expected to be favorably disposed to the military. 

He is, but he recognizes the necessity for constraints, "The 
military must be honored but not extolled, allowed to in- 
fluence but not to propagandize, have their place in govern- 
ment but a place strictly circumscribed."" 

In an excellent work on this subject, The Role of 
the Military in Ameri can Foreign Policy , the problem is 
described quite well, "All in all, there can be little 
doubt but that the role of the American Military Establish- 
ment in the formulation and execution of national policy 
(as well as its wider impact on the society) represents an 
important contemporary political and social problem. It is 
also essentially a new problem, in part because traditional 
American values and institutions in the field of civil- 
military rel'-tions have never before been so severely chal- 
lenged. 

The same authors have a hopeful outlook for solving 
the problem. Addressing three basic aspects of the situation, 
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Ibid . , p. viii, 

4 Hanson Baldwin, "The Military Move In, ” 
Mag a zine , 195:1171, December, 1947, p» 489. 

^Burton M, Saoin and Richard C, Snyder, 
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they conclude that "vigorous ana imaginative civilian lead- 
ership, together with greater civilian and military self- 
consciousness about the nature and limits of the foreign 
policy making role of the military establishment and its 
professional officer personnel, should aid in the achieve- 
ment of these fundamental goals: first, effective as well 

as formal civilian control of the major foreign policies 
and programs of the U.S.; second, more effective and eco- 
nomic use of the skills ana resources of the military estab- 
lishment in foreign policy making; and third, saf e-guarding 
the career-servant, non-partisan role of the military offi- 
cer in the American government." 

E.S. Corwin has said, "The Constitution is an invita- 
tion to struggle for the privilege of directing American 

7 

foreign policy." This statement highlights the fa.ct that 
foreign policy is often made by those who aggressively set 
forth and advance their convictions. V/hen this situation is 
considered along with the fact that "it is not possible to 
draw a strict line between the development a.nd formulation 
of policies on the one hand a.nd their execution and iraple- 



6 Ibid , . p. 67. 

7 

E.S. Corwin, The Pr esi dent : Offi ce and Powers 

3.787-1948 (New York: NYU Press, 1948), p. 208.' 
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mentation on the other, 11 one can understand that not only 
is military advice needed in developing policy but military 
leaders feel an obligation to make it available. From that 
point on, the distinction between making information and 
a.dvico available and making policy itself is a question of 
individual interpretation. This accounts in large measure 
for the concern that is often expressed from both points of 
view about military participation in policy making. Some- 
times it is alleged that the military implications are not 
sufficiently considered in policy making. More often, it is 
stated that military men have too much influence in the for- 
mulation of policy. 

There is little disagreement expressed that there 

must be some military contribution to policy making. Alfred 

Vagts quotes Senator Green as saying, "It is really nonsense 

to discuss considering military matters apart from the dip- 

9 

lomatic because the diplomatic fixes the objective," It is 
equally nonsensical to consider diplomatic matters 'without 
considering the existence or lack of military power required 
to support the national policy and accomplish its objectives, 
Americans have not always successfully amalgamated 



®Sapin and Snyder, ojq,_ cit . . p. 40. 

-Alfred Vagts, Defense and Dipl omacy (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1956), p. *117. 
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military and diplomatic policies, strategies, and objec- 
tives. We could accept as our own the failure laid at the 
feet of Hitler’s Germany by one of his military leaders, 
General Kleist, "Our mistake was to think that a, military- 
success would solve political problems. Indeed, under the 
Nazis we tended to reverse Clausewitz's dictum and to regard 
peace as a continuation of war,"^ 

Although the United States did not make the most, 
diplomatically, of the power it held during and following 
World War II, it now seems to have become aware more than 
ever of the necessity for subordinating military objectives 
to longer range political ones. Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal said, "The great mistakes were made during the war 
because of American failure to realize that military and 
political action had to go hand in hand, . . . Both the 
British and the Russians realize this fact. 

The nature of the Cold War has contributed to 
increasing the liaison and cooperation required between 
military men and statesmen. Another influence has been the 
changing weaponry of the major powers. Janowitz points out, 
“Because the more advanced technology of war lies at the 
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source of the increased political power of the military- 
elite, all major industrialized powers are experiencing this 
trend toward great political influence by military leaders."^ 

It can be seen, therefore, that military considera- 
tions are important in the whole spectrum of the nation's 
foreign policy objectives, ranging from uncommitted nations' 
needs to major powers' confrontations. What is not clear is 
the manner in which these military considerations should bo 
introduced into the policy-making machinery. Carrying the 
point a. step further, what is the role of one part of "the 
military" in this process? Specifically, what is the role 
of one service, the Navy, in developing foreign policy? As 
a look at the bibliography makes apparent, a substantial 
amount of study has been directed toward the sxibject of 
overall military participation in policy making. To the 
best of the author's knowledge, no study has been focused on 
the role of one service. This study, then, will examine the 
role of the Navy in the development of foreign policy. A 
brief treatment of the Navy's historical contributions will 
be given, followed by a mere detailed examination of the 

lEpiorr i s Janowitz, "Working Paper on The Professional 
Soldier and Political Power" (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Bureau of 

Government, Institute of Public Administration, University 
of Michigan, 1953), p. 15. (Mimeographed.) 
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organization through which much of the Navy's present con- 
tribution is funneled~~the Department of Defense. This 
study will also address the awareness and interest of the 
officer corps in the problem and the preparations of the 
Navy to train its officers to make a meaningful contribu- 
tion to policy making. 

The aim of this study is to determine what the Navy 
does in formulating foreign policy and how the Navy prepares 
itself to do this. It is imperative for the Navy and for 
the nation that this preparation be adequate since an under- 
standing of the objective is essential to selecting a. proper 
course of action for achieving that objective. 

Morris Janowitz introduced The Professional So ldier 

by saying, "The military faces a crisis as a profession: 

How can it organize itself to meet its multiple functions of 

strategic deterrence, limited -warfare, and enlarged politico- 

13 

military responsibility?" This study will examine the way 
in which the Navy is meeting a part of this crisis. 



■^Janowitz, T he P rofe ss io nal Soldier , p, vii. 



CHAPTER II 



HISTORICAL ROLE OF THE NAVY 
THROUGH WORLD WAR II 

An examination of the role of the Navy in making for- 
eign policy in earlier years should provide a better appre- 
ciation and understanding of the Navy's present role. 
Accordingly, this chapter considers the part played by offi- 
cers of the Navy from the founding of the nation until the 
end of World War II. 



I. THE EARLY YEARS 

In the first century of the nation’s life, there wore 
frequent requirements for naval officers to engage in policy- 
making. Such action usually took place on the scene and at 
the time a policy decision was required. Many times there 
were no other accredited representatives of the United States 
present, and the sonicr na.val officer was forced to decide 
on a course of action and carry it out. With a. kuov/ledge of 
the broad policies of the government, this was usually a 
matter of selecting one of the several available options that 
fell within the broad parameters of the accepted poiicy-~as 
the officer at the scene understood the policy. 

In this way, by the end of the ’War of 1812, officers 
of the United States Navy had conducted negotiations with 
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representatives of Prance, Morocco, and Algiers. These 
were substantive negotiations, addressing subjects of con- 
siderable import. Minor negotiations with other nations had 
also been conducted by naval officers. 

In the nineteenth century, naval officers concluded 
treaties with Hawaii, Japan, Korea, and Samoa. Activities 
such as these resulted in there being a number of navy 
planners who had worked on issues in which the interests of 
the sailor and the diplomat tended to converge. The number 
of naval officers so trained has varied in the intervening 
years, but the herd core of ability in this field has never 
been totally lost. 

II. EXPANSIONISM AND A GROWING NAVY 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, and 
especially following the 'War Set -ween The States, the place 
of the Navy in the national structure began to change. This 
change brought with it an alteration of the role of the ser~ 
vice in foreign policy matters. 

The inconclusive battle ax Hampton Hoads, Virginia, 
in 1852 between the U.S.S. MONITOR and the C.S.S. VIRGINIA 



^■John W. Masland and Laurence I. Radway, Sc 3 diers a.nd 
Schola rs (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 

1557), p. 5. 

2 Ibid, 
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( ex-MERBIMAC ) sounded the death knell for wooden warships of 
the line. The transition to steel hulls had begun, and the 
shift from wooden to steel hulls had far -ranging ramifica- 
tions, Not the least of these in the United States was the • 

fact that American industry had gained a much greater inter- 

3 

est in the market for its product provided by the Navy. 

Industry then emerged as an active lobbyist and propagandist 

4 

for American naval expansion. 

This condition grew along with the first rumblings of 
overseas expansionism. Reinforcing each other, they com- 
bined to create a favorable climate for naval growth and for 
greater influence by the Navy on policy. This view was 
reflected by the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Rich- 
ard W. Thompson, in 1877: "7/ithout foreign commerce we must 

sink into inferiority; and without a Navy amply sufficient 
for this purpose, all the profits of our surplus productions 
will be transferred from the coffers of our own to those of 
foreign governments."^ 

This mood was by no means uniform throughout the 
nation, and it met with open hostility in many areas. Hum- 



(New 



^Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., 
York: Oxford University 

4 Ibid . . p. 126. 



The Civi lian and th e Military, 
Press, 1956), p. 127, 



5 Ibid 
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bevs of Congressmen believed a large navy to be a useless 
luxury and a. provocation to war. Such critics pointed out 
that the nation had no colonies to protect and that the 
national economy could be largely supplied and utilized by 
the people of the United States without recourse to foreign 

g 

involvement in trade or otherwise. 

The national policy was no doubt greatly affected by 
the writings of Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan of the U.S. 

Navy. Although history remembers Mahan as more theorist 
than activist, he took a. vigorous role in circulating his 
theories and beliefs. Captain Mahan was a member of the pop- 
ular school of thought that urged a policy of expansionism, 

A sizeable and influential number of American statesmen, 
including Henry Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt, were 

7 

supporters of this doctrine. 

There can be little doubt that the existence of a 
capable navy and the prevalence of expansionistic feeling in 
the nation contributed to American involvement in the war 
v/ith Spain in the closing years of the century. 

The post-war atmosphere of victory and the mood of 
expansionism affected the United States remarkably— perhaps 
more so than it did other nations. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the American position at the Hague Con- 



Ibid. , 



Ibid. » P* 127. 



p, 125 
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ference in 1898 dominated by a nationalistic, military point 
of view. Captain Mahan, United States Navy, was a member of 
the United States delegation. He made clear that the United 
States would refuse to consider the question of naval disarm a- 

O 

rnent and did not intend to reduce its military resources. 

Another indication of increasing national interest in 

the Navy was the birth of the United States Navy League in 

1902, This organization has been described as the Navy’s 

strong right arm in the civilian community. It has also 

9 

been referred to as a propaganda organization. 'The Navy 
League, which is still today a large, effective body, was 
modeled after similar groups already existing in Europe, It 
served to unite groups interested in encouraging legislation 
for a strong navy and became a powerful lobbyist for naval 
forces , 

Criticism has been leveled against the military 
leaders of the nation for their lack of political expertise 
and their shortcomings in dealing with foreign problems from 
the txirn of 'the century until the First V/orld War, It should 
be noted that this lack of knowledge and foresight, which 
probably existed as claimed, was not a peculiarly military 
inability but was in tune with the civilian thinking of the 
times, Morris Janowitz says, "It is misleading to claim 

9 I.bid , , p e 127, 



9 Ibid. , p. 1*6 . 
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that the source of the difficulty was an un-political atti- 
tude on the pax't of the military; it is more accurate to 
point out that their political horizons were limited, and 
reflected the interests of civilian society . 

III. WOULD WAR I 

The outbreak of war in Europe in 1914 sent shock 
waves across the Atlantic that struck at all levels of the 
American electorate. Again, as in the days of George Wash- 
ington, foreign policy became a. principal and continuing 
concern of the people and the government. This condition 
was demonstrated in the election campaign of 1916, In the 
introduction to Alexander DeConde's book, Paul H, Clyde 
says, "When in 1916 Americans re-elected a President, because 
•He kept us out of war ! 1 they subscribed, doubtless withou 

so intending, to a diplomatic revolution without precedent 

11 

in the history of democratic government. 11 Foreign policy 
had become a subject of widespread importance and interest 
to Americans of all walks of life. 

Concurrently with the presidential campaign of 1916, 

lOMorris Janowitz, The P rofessi onal Soldier (Glencoe, 
111.: The Free Press of Glencoe, i960), p. 287. 

■^Arthur DeConde (ed»), Isolation a nd Securit y 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1957), 

p. vii. 



<r r 
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Congress engaged in prolonged and bitter debate on the admin- 
istration's five-year naval building program. Although it 
was an election year, this subject would have provoked 
strong feelings on its own merit at any time. It was a pro- 
gram without precedent, compressing a five year ship- 
building program into three years. Some Congressmen fought 
the bill, protesting that it provided for a navy far beyond 
the legitimate defense needs of the nation. In fact, the 
program was designed to give the United States a navy second 
only to Great Britain’s, which at that time served a.s the 
yardstick by which international naval might was measured. 

The Navy league and business interests were charged by some 
Congressmen with exerting strong pressure for passage of the 
bill. Pespite the strength of the opposition, the building 
program became lav; with the passage of the Naval Act of 
August 29, 1916. 

IV. POST-, VAR DI S ARMAMENT CONFERENCES 

A^ter the Armistice, memories cf the horrors of the 
First florid 7/a.r gave renewed impetus to the movement for 
disarmament, (This term is used here as it was used at the 
time. In present terminology, the movement would be called 
arms control rather than disarmament.) The disarmament 
movement had greater applicability to the navy of the 1920s 
than to the army. The United States Array that had fought in 
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World War I was being demobilized, and proposals for univer- 
sal military training had been defeated. America’s stake 

in the Washington Conference of 1922 was centered on its 

1 2 

naval forces. 

The Washington Conference, which was initiated by the 
United States, was the legitimate offspring of the earlier 
Hague Conference. Anti-militarism was the touchstone of 
policy at this conference with the U.S, Secretary of State 
attempting to reconcile an active foreign policy with a 
minimal military force. At this time the Navy had a General 
Board, which wes comprised of senior admirals who studied 
and made recommendations regarding policy. The recommenda- 
tions of the General Board were not followed at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1922. The admirals advised against dis- 
cussing the islands in the Pacific and completely opposed 
any restrictions on fortifications. Nevertheless, Secretary 
Hughes agreed to maintain the status quo of the island for- 
tifications. His position, apparently, was based on infor- 
mation from senators that funds for fortifications would not 

13 

be appropriated anyway. 

The Navy's policy-makers were opposed to the results 
12 Ibid . . p. 203. 

Chalmers Vinson, "Military Force and American 
Policy, 1919-1939, 11 Isolation and Sec urity (Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 195?), p. 60, 
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of the Washington Conference in many respects, even though it 
did provide for naval parity with Great Britain in heavy war- 
ships. To counter the trend toward a de-emphasis of the 
importance of naval power to the nation, the Navy Department 
launched an intensive campaign in the spring of 1922 to gain 
Congressional support for an expanded personnel program. 
Support for the Navy's position came from numerous business 
and patriotic organizations including the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the National Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Security League, the American Legion, and the Navy 

League. One of the highlights of this campaign was the 

is 

annual celebration of Navy Day, which began in 1922. ' c 

Proponents of disarmament counterattacked. The Navy's 
resistance to the Washington Conference results were strongly 
criticised, and increased stature to this opposition was 
given by Calvin Cooiidge when he became President. He cog- 
nizing continued popular interest in disarmament and noting 
Congressional attacks on naval appropriations. President 

Cooiidge repeatedly attacked the policy of "competitive 
15 

armaments » " 

Navy professionals from all nations took a greater 
part in the Geneva Conference of 1927 than they had in Wash- 
ington in 1922. The basic ratio for ship strengths had been 

l^Ekirch, ojo. cit ♦ . p. 209-210. 15 1 bid, . p. 
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decided at the latter; at Geneva, efforts v/ere aimed at 
providing for a more nearly just distribution. Since no 
nation's concept of justice in this area agreed with any 
other nation's, the conference produced no tangible results. 
It is noteworthy that this conference, too, was held at 
American instigation. 

Secretary of State Henry L» Stimson headed the Ameri- 
can delegation to the London Naval Conference of 1930. 

France and Italy declined to attend this conference, leaving 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United States as participants. 
The Americans made little progress at this conference, los- 
ing ground to the British in the field of cruiser strength 
and losing ground to the Japanese in overall ratio (changed 
from 5-5-3 to 10-10-7 for Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan, respectively) and in submarine strengths. Naval 
officers in the United States opposed the results of the 
conference, but despite widespread criticism the Hoover 
administration accepted the treaty. 

The bitter debates that took place within the admin- 
istration on this treaty have not been made public. The 
disparate views, and the vehemence with which they were 
expressed in executive sessions, have not been made known. 
However, the fact that the Navy was vigorously opposing the 
provisions of the treaty can be inferred from the actions of 
the Secretary of State, In a. radio address on June 12, 1930, 
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Secretary Stimson attacked his naval officer opponents, say- 
ing, "They are handicapped by a kind of training which tends 

to make men think of wax as the only possible defense against 

n i 6 
war . " 

The final conference in this series of naval disarma- 
ment conferences took place in London in 1935-1936. When 
Japanese demands for full parity were opposed by the United 
States, Japan withdrew from the conference. This effectively 
ended the effort of the conference although France, Great 
Britain, and the United States signed a treaty on March 25, 
1936. The treaty had so many "escalator clauses" as to be 
virtually meaningless. American ship-building, which had 
been re -born in 1934 under the leadership of President 



^6'^uotod by Ekirch, o_p. cit- . , p. 216. This statement 
indicates Mr. Stimson ’s skepticism and, usually, disagreement 
with the opinions of naval officers. An insight into his 
beliefs is offered by the following evaluation attributed 
to him by McGeorge Bundy during the postwar Army-Navy dis- 
putes; "Some of the Array-Navy troubles, in Stimson 5 s view, 
grew mainly from the peculiar psychology of the Navy Depart- 
ment, which frequently seemed to retire from the realm of 
logic into a dim religious world in which Neptune was God., 
Mahan was his prophet, and the United States Navy the only 
true Church. The high priests of this Church were a group 
of men to whom Stimson always referred as 'the Admirals.' 

These gentlemen were to him both anonymous and continuous; 
he had met them in 1930 in discussions of the London Naval 
Treaty; in 1940 and afterwards he found them still active 
and still uncontrolled by either their Secretary or tho 
President." From Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On 
Act ive Servic e In Peac e and 'W or (New York: Harper & 

Brothers, IS48), p, 506, 
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Roosevelt and Congressman Carl Vinson, continued at an 
accelerating pace from this time until the end of World 'War 
II, 



V. ARMY AND NAVY RELATIONSHIP 

During the years of the nineteen-twenties and nineteen- 
thirties, the Army ana Navy had continued thoir separate 
existences* There was virtually no inter-service rivalry 
other than in athletics* This situation is the more readily 
understood with the recognition of the fact that separate 
Appropriations Sub-committees for each service existed in the 
Congress, and, therefore, the size cf one service’s budget was 
not necessarily related to the other's. The annual budget 
battle was not a zero sum game at that time. 

Strategic planning was nevertheless beginning to 
acquire a joint flavor in these two decades as the services 
co-operated in this field through the Joint Board, This 
organization was not empowered to force a dissenter to con- 
form, however, so that its purpose was primarily advisory,^- 7 

VI. THE FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT YEARS 



Navy and Array officers moved closer to the forefront 



1 ''Samuel P. Huntington, "Interservice 
the Political Roles of the Armed Services," 
gal Scienc e Review , 50:40, March, 1951, 
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in national policy-making with, the inaugeration of President 
Franklin 33. Roosevelt in 1933. Roosevelt has been accused, 
and not without basis, of neglecting his cabinet officers 
and placing inordinate reliance on the Chiefs of the mili- 
tary services. No President before him had maintained such- 

intimate and constant consultation with his military 
18 

leaders. It was fortunate for the President and the 
nation that the military chiefs proved to be well equipped 
for this responsibility. In part this ability must be 
attributed to the fact that, as Samuel P. Huntington, says, 
n The progressive involvement of the United Sta.tes in inter- 
national politics by the 1930s caused the world of American 

foreign relations to approximate the image which the mill- 

19 

tary had always painted of it.” 

It must not be inferred that President Roosevelt 
unfailingly followed the advice of his military leaders, 
however. In September, 1937, after war had been renewed in 
China, Secretary of the Navy Claude Swenson urged that the 
nation declare war. Roosevelt told his cabinet that he was 
"a pacifist" and delayed the conflict with Japan— while the 

Alfred Vagts, Defense a nd Diplomac y (New York: 
King's Crown Press, 1956), p. 518, 

^Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and Th e St a te 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University, 

1957), p. 305, 
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U.S. shipyards continued building.' 

Another instance of FDR’s restraint came in December, 

1937, following the sinking of the U.S. 3. PANAY by Japanese 

warplanes. The other President Roosevelt might have heeded 

the recommendations of his advisors and declared v/ar, but 

FDR did not take any provocative action despite the support 

given by his adviser Norman H, Davis and Assistant Secretary 

of State V/alton Moore to Admiral Leahy's proposal to prepare 

21 

the fleet for action at sea. 

Admiral 7/illia.m Leahy was serving as the Chief of 
Naval Operations at that time; later, he served as military 
adviser to Roosevelt during 7/o.rld V/ar II. The actions of 
Admiral Leahy demonstrate the influence of the Navy in 
policy-making during this period. In 1937, after FDR's 
famous quarantine speech at Chicago, Admiral Leahy testified 
before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, appearing as 
the spokesman for the President. Leahy stated, "The politi- 
cal conditions in the world at this moment, both in Europe 
and in the Far East, are far more threatening than at any 
time since 1918, and no improvement is in sight. The major 
conflict in China, has resulted in rna.ny grave incidents 

^O'.Yil liam L, Neumann, "Ambiguity ana Ambivalence .in 
Ideas of National Interest in Asia, " Isolat i o n and Security 
(Durham, N.C. : Duke University Press, 1957), p. 151. 

21 Ibid. 
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involving the sovereign rights end interests of the United 
States and other third powers. The civil war in Spain con- 
tinues unabated and the threat of a general European con- 

22 

flict is ever present* n 

Such s statement showed a keen awareness of the 
international political situation. It must be assumed that 
the Admiral's opinions and advice carried weight in the 
councils of policy makers despite his rejoinder to question- 
ing by a member of the committee. When asked to discuss the 
relation between the quarantine speech and the pending bill 
for greater naval construction, Admiral Leahy replied that 

the Navy Department had nothing to do with policy and that 

23 

he did not know what future policy might be. 

Congressional debate on the naval construction bill 
of 1938 proved to be & forum for discussing foreign policy. 
Some Congressmen feared that the nation was inexorably mov- 
ing toward war and used the debate to give voice to their 
fears. Congressman Maverick of Texas declared on the floor 
of the House that the admirals of the Navy were directing 
the nation's foreign policy. Senator Johnson of Colorado 
insisted that the Senate understand "we are not dealing 



^Charles A. Eeard, 
Making (New Haven, Conn. : 
p. 214-215 . 



Ameri can Foreign Policy in. the 
Yale University Press, 1946), 
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with navies, we are dealing with American foreign policy." 

Sena/cor Walsh stated his understanding that the Navy had 

taken the initiative in advancing the legislation and that 

Admiral Leahy himself had approached the President on the 
24 

subject. Passages such as these illustrate the influence, 
real or imagined, of the senior officers of the Navy on the 
nation's foreign policy of the nineteen-thirties. 

By executive order the President froze all Ja.panese 
assets in the United States in July, 1941. This a.ction was 
taken despite opposition by the military leaders. Admiral 
Stark and General Marshall opposed the issuance of the order 
but the advice of Secretaries Morgen than and Stimson pre- 
vailed. Interestingly , ten days before the order was issued 
the Army Staff's 'War Plans Division warned that an embargo 
would possibly lead to an early war in the Pacific. 

In the months preceding the American entry into World 
War II, a War Council existed and met with President Roose- 
velt. Membership of the Council consisted of the President, 
Secretary cf State Hull, Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, and the 

2^U.S. Congress, Co ngressional Record , 75th Congress , 
3rd Sessio n (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 

1938'), p. 776, 902-903, 1244-1245, 3274, 3330, 5519, 5525, 
5707, 6117, 5890-5891 , 5854. 

^Neumann, on. cit, , p. 154-155. 
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Chief of Naval Operations. The group met weekly in the 
President's oval office, acting as a clearing house and 
forum for ideas and for addressing the problems then con- 
fronting the nation. After the war began, the President dis- 
continued his meetings with this group. As will be dis- 
cussed shortly, the President’s wartime advice came pre- 

2 6 

dominantly from the military leaders. 

The demands of World War II could not be met by 

decision makers operating in the pre-war organizational 

structure. The military answer to this problem was the 

creation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The first meeting of 

this body took place on February 9, 1942, and was attended 

by General Marshall of the Army, Admira,l King of the Navy, 

2 7 

and General Arnold of the Army Air Corps. 

A statutory basis for t?ae Joint Chiefs of Staff did 
not exist until 1947 nor did a charter cf responsibility. 
Admiral Leahy has noted, "I have heard that in some file 
there is a chit or memorandum from Roosevelt, setting up 



^Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordel l Hull (New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1948) Volume II, p, 1079. 

also Stimson and Bundy, o_p. cit . , p. 563, 

2 7 

Paul Y, Hammond, O rganizing For Defen se --The 
Americ an Mi lit ary Z. s t a b 1 i s hmo n t in the Twentieth Century 
Irrinceton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1961), 

p. 166, 
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the JCS, but 1 never saw it."^® 

The lack of boundaries on the role of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff provided an opportunity for their exercising consid- 
erable influence on policy in many areas. The JCS soon 
became not only the principal agency for Army -Navy- Air Corps 
coordination but also a major contributor to policy decisions 
in other areas. Admiral Leahy points out, "The absence of 
any fixed charter of responsibility allowed great flexibility 
in the JCS organization and enabled us to extend its activ- 
ities to meet the changing requirements of the war. The JCS 

was an instrument of the Commander-in-Chief and was respon- 
29 

sible to him." 

The emergence of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a pri- 
mary policy-making body did not go unopposed by the civilian 
leaders within the administration. On two occasions Secre- 
tary of the Uavy Frank Knox threatened to resign because he 

vras not privy to discussions between the President and the 

20 

Chief of Naval Operations. Secretary of War Stimson 
encountered, similar problems in his dealings with the Presi- 



^ ® a i 1 1 i am D. Leahy, I Was There (New York: McCray/- 

Eill Book Company, Inc., 1950), p. 102. 
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dent, Stimson says, "(7/) hen Mr. Roosevelt learned to like the 

JCS, in 1942, he allowed himself to dispense with any general 

31 

meetings on war policy. R 

The influence of the Secretary of State was equally 

eroded. In his Memoirs , Cordell Hull writes, ’’After Pearl 

Harbor 1 did not sit in on meetings concerned with military 

matters. This was because the President did not invite me 

to such meetings. I raised the question with him several 

times, It seemed manifest to me that, in numerous instances, 

the Secretary of State should sit in on the President's war 

councils, particularly on those of a combined military and 

diplomatic nature, for it was obvious that scarcely any 

large-scale military operations could be undertaken that 

32 

would not have diplomatic aspects. 11 

If Mr. Hull's contention is granted that large sca.le 
military operations had diplomatic aspects»~and, indeed, it 
seems beyond dispute--then it must be assumed that the diplo- 
matic aspects were addressed by the President and his close 
advisers only. The bulk of these close advisers were the 
military leaders. 

The degree to which the Secretary of State was by- 
passed in policy is clearly evident in his almost plaintive 
statement, "Mr. Roosevelt had not communicated to me the 

Stimson, loc • cit , ^ 2 Huli, on. cit , , p. 1109. 
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decisions reached at Casablanca. As I have said before, he 
did not include me in the conferences he held, then and later 
with Churchill, Stalin, ana Chiang Kai-shek on the ground 
that they were military discussions and did not concern the 
State Department. '.Ye had asked Admiral Leahy for a copy of 
the Casablanca agreement but had been told that no copy was 
available for us, 

Secretary of War Stimson recognised the problem of 
the State Department, "The military interest could not of it- 
self be wholly determinant; it was not proper that such 
questions should be decided by the JCS, as the members of 
that body well understood. ^ 

Despite the opposition of the Presidential advisers 
to his primary reliance on the military leaders, there is no 
evidence to indicate that President Roosevelt significantly 
deviated from this procedure. Additionally, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff exerted great influence through their work with the 
British service chiefs. The United States Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the military leaders of Great Britain formed the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. The organization came into being 
in 'Washington in early 1942 and was soon a fully developed 
instrument for coordinating land, sea, and air operations in 
the war. Secretary of War Stimson says that the Combined 

23 Ibid_, , p. 136 7. 34 Stimson, op., pit.., 
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Chiefs of Staff "gradually developed an authority and influ- 
ence exceeded only by the decisive meetings between the 

25 

President and the Prime Minister." 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not provided with staff 
support by statutory authority. By the end of 1942, however, 
the JCS had created the Joint Strategic Survey Commission. 
This body had members from each of the services, and these 
members functioned primarily as representatives of their 
parent services. The concept of a joint or general staff, 

while well understood in the United states, had not yet been 

. . 36 

accepted. 

Admiral William L\ Leahy, United States Navy, was 
perhaps the most influential of all the military leaders 
involved in policy making. His position has been described 
in various ways. Leahy himself said that he was the Presi- 
dent’s Chief of Staff and viewed his most important function 

as maintaining continuing liaison between the President and 

37 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He formed the link between the 
White House and the Pentagon, keeping the JCS apprised of 
the President’s thinking and informing the President of the 
views of the JCS, In this way, he performed a function later 

35 Ibid. , p. 413. 

26 Hammond, Cr ga.nl sin g For Defense , p. 136. 

2?Leahy, op, c it . , p. 101. 
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to be handled by the Chairman of the JCS and, still later, 
by the secretary of Defense. 

Admiral Leahy's duties were somewhat broader than 
liaison, however. He attended conferences with the President 
and sat in on political sessions as well as military ones. 

He says, "My presence was required at all of the purely 
military meetings of these war councils. In addition. 
Presidents Hoosevelt and Truman both asked me to attend many 
of the political sessions where only Stalin, Churchill, and 
Hoosevelt (Truman at Potsdam) and a fev/ of their top advisers 
sat around the conference table,' 1 ®® The conferences Admiral 
Leahy attended and the primary participants of each were: 

Trident, May 12-24, 1943, Washington, D.C. 
Hoosevelt, Churchill, Soong. 

Quadrant, August 14-24, 1943, Quebec, Hoosevelt, 
Churchill, Soong. 

Sextant, November 23-26, December 2-6, 1943, 
Cairo. Roosevelt, Churchill, Chi an g. 

Eureka, November 28-Docernfcer 1, 1943, Teheran. 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin. 

Octagon, September 11-16, 1944, Quebec. Hoose- 
velt, Churchill. 

Argonaut, February 2-11, 1945, Yalta. Roosevelt, 
38 
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Churchill, Stalin. 

Terminal, July 16 -August 1, 1945, Potsdam. Tru- 
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man, Churchill, Atlee, Stalin, 

In viev/ of his participation in decision making at the 
highest level, Admiral Leahy's views on military participa- 
tion in policy formula.tion are both interesting and perti- 
nent : 



Army and Navy "brass" frequently are accused, par- 
ticularly in time of v;ar, of seeking to override the 
civilian restraints imposed by our laws and by our Con- 
stitution. As this is 'written, I have been a part of 
that bra.ss for many years and have found by experience 
that at times this accusation is justified. In most 
cases the stepping out of bounds arises from a seal to 
prosecute a war in such a manner that our enemies may be 
vanquished in the shortest possible time.-O 



VII. PLANNING FOR POST-WAR YEARS 



As the outcome of the war became more certainly pre- 
dictable and the victory of the Allies became surer, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff joined v/ith other segments of the 
government in considering the role to be played by the mili- 
tary in the post-war period, A great deal of their thoughts 
were directed toward the organisational structure in which 
the military should be placed. Unification of the armed 
forces was a subject of long and sometimes bitter debate by 
national leaders. The JCS discussed this sixbject in closed 
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session on May 15, 1944. General Marshall favored a statu- 
tory JCS with a single cabinet-level officer in charge of 
all elements of national defense. The Navy's position a.s 
stated by Admiral King opposed a single defense organiza- 
tion. Admiral Leahy said that the ad hoc system developed 
during the war seemed to be working well and suggested that 
the problem be further studied. Interestingly , all parties 

to this discussion believed that the JCS should be rcspon- 

41 

sible only to the President, 

The civilian leaders of the military departments were 
also concerned with the actions needed to improve the peace- 
time policy-making apparatus of the national government. A 
foremost architect of the pcst-war organization was to be the 
first Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal. In April, 1945, 
while Secretary of the Navy, he believed that the Array and 
Navy should not be the makers of policy but should define the 
military necessities of the nation to the policy makers, 

A P 

both for defense and for maintaining world peace,* He fur- 
ther foresaw, in June, 1945, the need for a post-war organi- 
zation to enable the military services and other government 
departments and agencies to provide for and protect national 

41 Ibjd . , p. 239. 

42 Walter Mill is (ed.), The F orrestal Diaries (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1951), p. 63. 
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security. - 3 

These debates, discussions, and disagreements were to 
be reflected in the post-war problems attendant to establish- 
ing a revised policy-making machinery. 

VIII. SUMMARY 

In this period the Navy's role in policy making was 
changing dramatically in two respects. In its infancy, the 
Navy had contributed to foreign policy formulation primarily 
through the action of individuals and most often at great 
distances from the national capital. The passa.ge of time 
had seen the Navy's contributions come more frequently 
through an organizational structure and at the seat of the 
government. This trend continued in the post-war period, 
as will be evident in the following chapter. 

There is little question that the Navy has con- 
tributed to the formulation of foreign policy from the 
nineteenth century to the present. This examination has 
revealed a change in the methods by which the Navy’s con- 
tributions were made rather than an assessment of the 
qualitative or quantitative changes themselves. 
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CHAPTER III 



POST-WAR ORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZATION 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The present role of the Navy in formulating foreign 
policy is determined to a great extent by the organizational 
fi*amev. r ork within which the Navy's policy-makers operate. It 
should be instructive, therefore, to examine the Department 
of Defense, its evolution, and the place of the Navy therein, 

I. THE FIRST MOVES TOWARD REORGANIZATION 

During World War II, the heads cf the military ser- 
vices functioned as a corporate body entitled the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. As was pointed out in the predecing chapter, 
the legislative base for this body was non-existent, but it 
wielded considerable influence over the ma.king of policy in 
the war years. 

When the war was over, the need for formalizing the 
ad hoc arrangements of the war years arose. The problem was 
to alter the prevailing arrangement rather than to return to 
the status quo ante be Hum because the events of the war had 
proven that a return to pre-World War II relationships was 
not desirable. A new place in the international community 
for the United States and new requirements for national 
security had been outgrowths of the war. A new organization 
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f or national security was needed to meet the new situation. 

The necessity for a greater degree of inter-service 
co-operation than previously practiced was recognized by 
both civilian and military leaders. The advent of atomic 
weapons presaged a revolution in military thought, as the 
disciples of Mitchell and Douhet, who had been unable to 
prove their doctrines in World War II, saw in the new weapons 
another chance to prevail in war with air power alone. Since 
these changes had taken place, a return to the independent 
departments of earlier days was considered unsatisfactory by 
a majority of leaders in government. 

Alteration was desirable, but the nub of the question 
v/as the direction and extent of alteration. Congress feared 
a single military czar, commander of all the armed forces of 
the nation. As Huntington notes, such an organization would 
have strengthened the voice of the military in government 

since it v/ouid have spoken with one voice rather than two or 

1 

three. At the same time "both the President and the Con- 
gress wanted to be able to deal with the military establish*, 
ment as a whole (while, to be sure, preserving the option 



Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and The State 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
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to deal with its parts as well.)" 

Nonetheless, the President and most Army officers 
desired the creation of a single military chief of staff. 

The Navy opposed such s plan. The Army Air Corps continued 
its battle for autonomy. Suggestions had been advanced for 
formation of a high level body to determine national policy. 
All of these issues were debs-ted against a background of 
demobilization, diminishing interest in military affairs, 
fatigue with war, and lack of a widespread awareness of the 
threat posed, the United States by the Soviet Union and inter- 
national communism. 

It has been said that the early consideration cf 
legislation on military unification fell into two major 
stages: (1) 1944 to early 1946, when the primary concern 

was with the general structural questions, and (2) 1946 to 
July, 1947, v/hen the concern w as centered on the forces, 
functions, and status of the Navy." Throughout both periods 
the Navy sought an organizational structure emphasizing 
voluntary co-ordination, basically horizontal in nature. 

The Army preferred a more nearly vertical structure with 
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greater authority vested in a military chief of staff and a 
single civilian secretary. In broad terms the Congress was 
more favorable to the Navy’s position, the President to the 
Army's, although by 1946 the Congress had already merged the 
Military and Naval Affairs Committees and the Army and Navy 

A 

Appropriations Subcommittees. ~ 

The Congress received the administration's first pro- 
posed plan for post-war organization in December, 1945, 

This plan, which proposed a single department of the armed 
forces and a single military chief of stolf, was not well 
received by the Congress and was rejected. Congress also 
rejected the second proposal, which would have created a. 
single executive department containing all three services. 
This proposal had carried the endorsement of the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy. During the fall ana winter of 1946-47, 
a third compromise plan was developed to which both services 
a.greed. The following summer the Congress enacted this plan 

5 

into law as the National Security Act of 1947. 
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II. THE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947 

It is not a.n exaggeration to describe the National 
Security Act of 1947 as the most important and far-reaching 
piece of peacetime military legislation in the nation's his- 
tory. This act created the National Military Establishment 
headed by a civilian secretary, the Secretary of Defense. 
Y/ithin the National Military Establishment existed the three 
service departments, each of which enjoyed the status of an 
executive department. The Army Air Corps was divorced from 
the Army and became the United States Air Force, forming a 
part of the newly created Department of the Air Force. The 
national intelligence effort was concentrated in a newly 
created agency, the Central Intelligence Agency, in which 
one of the two top officials could be a military officer on 
active duty. 

At the apex of the organization crea.ted by the Act of 
1947 was a new policy organ, the National Security Council. 
Among the functions of the Council described by the Act was 
that of advising the "President with respect to the integra- 
tion of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to 
the national security so as to enable the military services 
and the other departments and agencies of the Government to 
co-operate more effectively in matters involving 
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security,” Members of the National Security Council were 
the President, the ^ice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Director of Mutual Security, 
the Chairman of the National .Resources Board (which was also 
created by the Act), and the Service Secretaries. Provision 
was also made for the necessary staff support for the Coun- 
cil . 

7/ithin the National Military Establishment the exist- 
ence of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was given statutory author- 
isation by the Act of 1947. To provide staff for the Chiefs, 
a Joint Staff was created with membership limited to one hun- 
dred officers. From the relatively small size of this staff, 
it is apparent that most of the staff support for the ser- 
vice chiefs would continue to come from their own service 
staffs. Nevertheless, for the first time, the United States 
had a joint military staff that was based on statutory author- 
ity. The role and importance of this staff was to increase 
in the coming years. 

To provide a body for co-ordinating the broad policy 
of the National Military Establishment, the Act of 1947 
created the Armed Forces Policy Council. This body consisted 
of the Secretary of Defense (and, later, his Deputy), the 

^National Security Act of 1947, om cit . , Title I, 
Section 101 (a) , 



